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Lh. A new commandment I give unto you, That ye love one another, as I have loved you—JOHN xiii. 34. 
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FOR THE CHRISTIAN MESSENGER. ers of priestcraft quoting the words of | ingly in 325, he called the representa- 
Christ “ Thou art Peter, and on this] tives of the Christian church from the 
BRIEF SKETCHES. No, IL. |rock will I build my church” preached | different parts of the world to a coune 


The Church continued to increase, 
and had acquired considerable stability, 
before laws were passed against it, for 
the Christians were then regarded as a 
sect of the Jews. The emperor Nero 
was a terrible enemy to them, his genius 
was bent on torture, and his gardens 
were illumined by the bodies of Chris- 
tians, wrapt in clothes smeared with 
pitch and set on fire ; even the mild Tra- 
jan was a violent persecutor of them. 

In the year 325, Constantine ascend- 
ed the throne, and proclaimed Christi- 
anity as the established religion, and 
about this time the heresy of the Gnostics 
crept in, which taught that matter was 
the evil principle, that Christ was des- 
titute of a real body and incapable of 
suffering pain, that his death was only 
apparent, as also was his resurrection. 

We now see the church in a prosper- 
ous condition, and approximating to the 
pure doctrines of the gospel, no distinc- 
tion between its followers, but merit, 
yet before long, the pride of power crept 
in, the simplicity of its tenets was over- 
turned ; this change was not at once, it 
was. gradual, and progressed i imper cepti- 
bly, “and perhaps its authors knew not 
to what it would lead. 
the present day beware of any innova- 
tion, let us admit nothing, however in- 
nocent it may appear in itself, unless 
it is sanctioned by the scriptures and 
that plainly and incontestibly —In the 
commencement of the reign of the empe- 
ror Constantine, each Christian church 
had its pastor or bishop, who was sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, these 
revenues in time were immense and 
could never be lost, and were at the 
disposal of the bishop. In their meet- 
ings of business the pastor was gene- 
rally chosen to preside, and soon claim- 
ed this ex-officio, as a right, the presi- 
ding metropolitan became a patriarch, 
and at last, a pope. Forgetting that 


Let us then of 





Peter as the foundation of the church, 
and from a tradition that he had plant- 
ed the church in Rome, established that 
city as the seat of authority. The bish- 
op of Rome was named the successor 
of Peter, and consequently all power to 
bind or to loose in heaven or in earth 
was supposed to reside in him. 

The patriarch of Constantinople did 
not agree to this, he contended that 
other churches were founded by Peter, 
but he was not possessed of the cun- 
ning or power of the western bishop, and 
the latin churches were zealous and 
united in supporting the claims of their 
chief. Felix the second, a bold and 


haughty prelate, summoned the patri- | 


arch of Constantinople before a synod, 
and deposed him, the latter in turn 
anathematized Felix, but gradually sunk 
into insignificance. 

On Matt. xviil. 15. The pope pre- 
tended authority to try causes, and 
thus layed the foundation of eccle siasti- 
cal courts. In 755, he received from 
king Pepin of France, twenty-two cities 
of Italy, and thus became a temporal 
prince. In the next age he was pro- 
nounced infallible. 

‘The emperor Constantine had his at- 
tention soon drawn to the heresy pro- 
pagated by Arius, a presbyter of Alex- 
andria, this held that the Son Jesus was 
essentially different from the Father, 
that he was a created being, that he 
pre-existed, and as his Father’s repre- 
sentative, framed the worid and cailed 
forth creation ; this doctrine professed 
the highest veneration of Christ, and 
clothed him with the brightness of his 
Father’s glory, and the express image 
of his person. For the avowal of these 
sentiments Arius was condemned and 
excommunicated by his bishop, he re- 
tired to Palestine where his doctrine re- 
ceived many adherents, the controver- 
sy became so violent and general, that 
the emperer interfered, but ineffectual- 


Jesus was the corner stone, the favour- |ly, as neither party would yield, accord- 


‘at Jerusalem, 





cil at Nice. 
To be continued. 








FOR THE CHRISTIAN MESSENGER, 
ON CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. NO.II. 


Betore Jesus Christ sent out his apos- 
tles to proclaim the gospel, he instructed 
them, that repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached,in his name, 
among all nations, beginning at Feru- 
salem. Jt was necessary that the word 
of God should first have been spoken to 
Accordingly, after beginning 
when they went forth, 
they went first to the Jewish syna- 
gogues, proving from the scriptures 
that Christ must needs have suffered, 
and been raised from the dead, and that 
God had made that same Jesus whom 
they had crucified, both Lord and Christ, 
Such as were disposet to attend the 
testimony of the apostles, convinced 
by their reasoning, from the scriptures, 
and by.the miracles wherewith God 

confirmed the faith of the facts declared 
by his messengers, not only received the 
word with all readiness of mind, bit al- 
so, in order to their better understand- 
ing, and confirmation in the faith of 
the gospel, they searched the. scrip- 
tures, by which means they became 
qualified to teach and exhort one ano- 
ther, and also to communicate to others 
the knowledge which they themselves 
had acquired. Hence that intimacy 
and union with one another, in the spir- 
it of love, which distinguished the dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ. In their assem- 
blies they met for the purposes of mu- 
tual instruction and exhortation; and 
their personal intimacy enabled them 
to consider one another, in order to ex- 
cite one another to love and to good 
works. 

t was from among those, especially 
the old men, who were established in 
the knowledge, love, and practice of 
the truth, that teachers, overseers, or 


therm. 
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rulers in the churches were chosen by 
the churches. Men eminently posses- 
sing the qualifications which Paul has 
pointed out in his letters, to Timothy 
and Titus. 

All the learning necessary for these 
teachers consisted in a thorough knowl- 
edge of the principles and practice of 
christianity, which had been communi- 
cated to the disciples by Jesus Christ 
himself, and were taught to the church- 
es by the apostles, withthe Holy Spirit 
sent down from Heaven, whereby they 
were instructed in the application and 
fulfillment of the ancient scripture. 
It was not needful for these teachers to 
study systems of human phylosophy ; 
or to be perfectly acquainted with all 
the abominations practised by their hea- 
then neighbours, they had learned 
Christ, that was sufficient for their 
knowledge ; and their exemplary obe- 
dience to the commandments of Jesus 
Christ, was the best commentary on the 
principles taught. 

However zealous the Jewish chris- 
tians might be for for the seventh day 
Sabbath, (and it is probable that they 
continued to observe it till the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem.) It seems to have 
been the practice of both the Jewish 
and Gentile Christians, to meet togeth- 
eronthe first day of the week, in memo- 
ry of the resurrection of Christ, to break 
bread as a memorial of his death. In 
these assemblies it is probable that there 
was much teaching and exhortation, 
which might have been considered as 
some part of which is styled prophecy- 
ing. At these times also it is likely 
that the state of the poor which were 
among them, was considered, and such 
relief afforded to them as was suitable 
to their needs, and the ability of the 
churches. They were exhorted on par- 
ticular occasions to lay by them in store 
individually, on that day, as God had 
prospered them, for the purpose of send- 
ing relief to other churches which were 
reduced to great distress; as for instance, 
to the persecuted churches in Judea. 

In those days, Christians had no 
houses built on purpose for their assem- 
bligs ; no splendid meeting houses now 
called churches ; (unhappily transfer- 
ring the name from the people to the 
houses.) Honest Paul, who was at 
Jeast as valuable a preacher as any since 
his day, when he was in Rome, preach- 


ed in his own hired house, he had no! 
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such edifice as St. Peters Cathedral ; 
and when he had opportunity, he main- 
tained himself by the labour of his own 
hands, besides helping those who were 
with him : when he called the elders of 
the Ephesian. church to Miletus, he 
enjoined on them the same practice, 
shewing by his own example, how that 
so labouring, they ought to support the 
weak, This practice might be a means 
for preventing the entrance of grievous 
wolves among them, not sparing the 
flock, as well as preventing men from 
arising among themselves, speaking per- 
verse things, to draw away disciples after 
them ; both which events took place, 
and most probably were facilitated by 
relaxation of primitive simplicity. 

In many churches professing christi- 
anity in modern times, only a small 
»sroportion of the people have any con- 
siderable understanding of pure christi- 
anity. In one very large class, the 
people are not suffered to read or search 
the scriptures, in their native language, 
lest they should come to understand the 
testimony of God, and judge for them- 
selves, which would ruin the hierarchy ; 
but are compelled under severe penal- 
ties, and even excommunication, to sub- 
mit to what the Priests teach them, and 
even the priests, if they understood 
christianity as it stands in the scrip- 
tures, dare not judge for themselves, 
and preach it purely to the people, but 
must submit to the orders of their su- 
periors, who are aware of the danger 
of the people knowing the truth. 

In another class the scriptures are 
not forbidden ; on the contrary, selec- 
tions are made from the scriptures, and 
printed in a book of common prayer, 
and lessons are read from it; and ser- 
mons delivered from certain texts of 
scripture in the public service, on the 
sabbath days. But these lessons and 
sermons must be in subserviency to 
certain creeds and articles of faith, no 
doubt wellintended, but still the schemes 
of weak and fallible men. These are 
considered as standards, whereby the 
people are trammelled; and through 
their own indolence and indifference, 
comparatively few among them have 
much knowledge of the general scope 
of the scriptures ; too many of them, rest- 
ing satisfied with the lessons in the 
prayer book, often read without reflec- 
tion, seek no farther, and remain 





ignorant of what above all things it is| 





most important for them to understand, 

Other classes have adopted certain 
confessions of faith and catechisms, as 
the standards of the churches, to which 
all the public teachings must be con. 
formed ; and the reading and searching 
of the scriptures by the people, under 
the influence of the bias and prejudice; 
occasioned by these standards, the in. 
ventions of men, which have the unhap. 
py tendency to darken their understand. 
ings, is much less profitable than i: 
would be without them. 

Paul warned the Colossians to be. 
ware lest any should spoil them through 
philosophy and vain deceit, after the 
tradition of men, after the rudiments 
of the world, and not after Christ, ye: 
there are some who overlooking the 
simplicity, the consistency, and the per. 
fection of the scriptures, have endea. 
voured to combine certain systems of 
human philosophy with the wisdom oj 
God, which cannot unite, and as cer- 
tain parts’of the scriptures will not 
bend so as to unite with the philosophi- 
cal system, they are either discarded, 
or very little respected. Several of 
these, while they very properly main. 
tain some very important truths, not 
admitted by many others, yet are but 
partially acquainted with the beauty 
and harmony of the sacred records, 
considered as one whole. 

There is another class, who claim di- 


rect inspiration, who degrade the scrip-§ 


tures to the level at least, if not below 
that of the speeches and writings ol 
some of their own class; and from the 
high estimation in which they hold the 
personal revelations which they profess 
to receive, it may be expected that the) 
should not well perceive the simplicity 
and fulness of the scriptures of truth ; 
and some of them have expressed thei! 
opinions of the importance of the%crip- 
tures in language which it would not bi 
desirous to repeat, because it cannot well 
be supposed that these opinions can be 
that of the sober thinking part of thei! 
own class. 

The churches mentioned in the New 
Testament, had bishops, that is over- 
seers and teachers in the churches, and 
deacons or servants, whose office was 


to attend to the state of the poor, and § 


administer to them the provision whicli 
was made for them by the churches. 
They were independent churches ; 1% 
other words, each church, managed an¢ 
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settled all the affairs which belonged to 
the church without appealing to any 
superior tribunal of associated delegates 
from other churches, the appeal from 
the church in Antioch to the apostles 
at Jerusalem, was not an exception from 
that rule. ‘That was asubject of pecu- 
liar importance, for which no special 
instructions had been given, and beho- 
ved to be decided by the particular di- 
rection of the divine spirit. The apos- 
tles, and many others in Jerusalem, 
were divinely inspired, It was deci- 
ded by them with perfect unanimity ; to 
which decision all the brethren agreed, 
a wrote, /t seemed good to the Ho- 

y Spirit andto us. Ditferences in the 


‘is virtuous. 


ier, 





oh affairs of men, may be deci- 
ded by majorities ; but in affairs that| 
apertain to christian churches, 
sions of that kind are 
ble. As there have been no persons 
divinely inspired as the apostles were 
since the apostolic age; no tribunal | 
of delegates on earth can possess any | 
authority, in any question of difficulty, 
to decide in the language of the apos- 
tles: ltseemed good to the Holy Spir- 
itandto us. Every single church has 
the same access to the sacred records, 
the only iule for forming correct judg-| 
ments, that any assembly, or convention 


inadmissi- | : 
‘our own choice that alone can bring 





of delegates , (none of which are authori- 
zed by the scriptures) can have, and) 
therefore are better qualified to judge | 
of their own affairs, of which they have 

personal knowledge, than any such as- | 
sembly can be, who can know them on- | 
ly by report. Tl 


“ Be soher, be vigelant,” 1 Pet. v. 8. 
The state we are here placed in, sub- 
jects us, by the wise appointment of 
providence, to sundry trials and entice- 
ments to sin ; otherwise there would be 
no room for the exercise, nor conse- 
quently fer the premotion or reward, 
of virtue. These enticements may 
come indeed, from abroad ; but the 
foundation of all their bad effects is laid 
at home ; we read, and we should read 
with particular comfort what our bles- 
sed master said concerning himself ; 
“The prince of this world, cometh and 
hath nothing 1 inme.” The world could 
find no passions, no propensities tn that 
divine breast, fit for it to work upon: 








A settled habit of goodness had disarm- 
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ed the enemy of all ability to shake or 
discompose it. And thus would it be 
in proportion with every one of us, were 
we to fortify our minds with pious re- 
solution and a steady attachment to what 
All that any temptation 
could then do, would only be, to awa- 
ken us to arms as it does a brave sol- 
Every suggestion of evil would 
then quickly end in a more manly aver- 
sion to the commission of it: for temp- 
tation is not sin; and the having an 
evil thought, or an inclination to.a vi- 
cious pleasure, is not a direct vice ; such 
temptations may sometimes be una- 
voidable, they may be violently thrown 
into us; may be artfully laid in our 
way ; may spring from foreign causes. 
—-It is our own fond entertainment of 


deci-| them that ripens them into criminal de- 


sires ; it is the welcome they find, in 


them forth into action : and sucha wel- 
come they will never find, except where 
some wilful neglect has left the heart 


| ll . 
unprepared with generous sentiments, 


and honest principles. But, wherever 
evil customs have been suffered to take 
root ; where the sense of duty has de- 
cayed, and the reins have been let loose 
to lewd imaginations, there our de- 
fence is lost; our enemy has free ac- 
cess, and whether they be devils or 
men that tempt us, our resistance will 
be but very feeble. Hence we are led 
» a very material branch of the apos- 
tle’s extensive advice ; namely, ‘ that 
every man should be especially vigilent 
against those vices to which he feels 
himself personally subject, or most fre- 
quently disposed to indulge.” When 
St. Paul exhorts the Hebrews “to run 
with patience the race that was set be- 
fore them,” it is an admirable direction 
which he gives them for removing such 
impediments as the grand adversary 
might raise to stop their progress, * let 
us lay aside every weight.” Let us cast 
away all sinful lusts and evil habits— 
But there is one, upon which, above am, 
every person must keep a watchful eye 
namely, * the sin that doth so easily be- 
set us ;”’ the passion to whicb our bodily 
constitution may render us peculiarly 
prone—In some, this passion is hasty 
anger ; in others, it is sullen resentment; 
inone, it is incontinence ; in another, am- 
bition. Nobody but themselv es know 
the particular modes or degrees of 
temptation to which they lie exposed. 





29 
. . bad 
Here then it is, that we must watch 


our hearts, and be ever upon our guard ; 
this js our point of honour ; in this 
consists the trial of our virtue :—secure 
this pass with all our forces, and our 
danger will presently be over. 

: * 
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THE GOODNESS OF GOD CONSISTENT 


WITH HIs JUSTICE. 


The goodness of God, when nail 
of in a general way, comprchends many, 
if not strictly all, of his particular moral 
attributes: such, for example, as are 
distinguished by the terms mercy, cle- 
mency, kindness, compassion, pity, 
grace, patience, forbearance, long suf- 
fering, and even justice itself. That 
all these, except the last mentioned, are 
only so many different branches or 
modes of goodness, denominated respec- 
tively in reference to the persons to 
whom, orthe particular manner and cir- 
cumstances in which, God in his dealings 
with mankind manifests that goodness, 
which, in him, is one simple, uniform 
principle, i is very easy to be perceived 
by all; and, indeed, it is so very gene- 

rally admitted, that it seems quite need- 
less to enter into any defence of it. 
But there are many persons, who seem 
to judge and speak quite differently, as 
it respects the fustice of God, as if it 
were not a demonstration or branch of 
goodness, and comprehended ,therein, 
butan attribute distinct from, if not, ina 
degree, repugnant to goodness. These 
different conceptions of the -subject, 
tho’ they may at first appear immateri- 
al, are yet respectively followed by 
consequences of a very important na- 
ture. I shall, therefore, very briefly 
explain, and endeavour to establish the 
sentiments respecting this point, alrea- 
dy hinted at ; viz. that the justice of 
God is connected with and constitutes 
an important branch of his goodness. 

In the actions of a wise and good 
earthly parent, there is no such distinc- 
tion as that which has been upheld be- 
tween justice and goodness, not even in 
the punishments he inflicts on his off. 
spring, but the former includes the lat. 
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ter, as being one of the modes of exert- 
ing itself in attaining its end. For ex- 
ample, why does a truly wise and good 
parent, when under the influence, not 
of mere passion and resentment, but of 
reason only, correct his children, or pun- 
ish them for their faults ?—is it not in or- 
der to reform, and do them good ?— 
most certainly it is.—In this case then, 
inflicting adequate punishments, or such 
as are adapted to the good end propo- 
sed, is plainly goodness. ‘Though at the 
same time, itis and may very properly 
be called justice ; yet, it is so very far 
from being either opposite to, or in any 
thing distinct from kindness and good- 
ness, that the parent would be less kind 
and less good, were he to neglect to in- 
flict such punishment. If any parent 

examine himself, upon what principle 
he corrects his children, he will either 
find that it is that of goodness, or else 
will find cause to censure himself as 
having been actuated by some impo- 
tent, irrational and unjustifiable pas- 
sion ; mere cruelty, anger, resentment, 

or the like, and, indeed, the frail * fath- 
er’s of our flesh,” though in general 
kind and good, may yet, sometimes have 
corrected us thus, “after their own 
pleasure,” or from a sudden, transient 
resentment, rather than with any form- 
al and positive good design. In which 
case, they must needs censure them- 
selves upen reflection, as having acted 
unmercifully ; so that in a good parent, 
as has already been observed, there is 
no such quality as justice distinct from 
goodness, not even in punishing, for, it 
is goodness that inflicts the blow. 

The case is the same in civil govern- 
ment. “The most absolute monarch on 
earth suipposing him to be wise and 
good, would make no laws but such as, 
he at least thinks, are for the benefit of his 
subjects, whom he also considers as his 
children, to be governed by him for 
their good. And, with respect to the 

unishments inflicted by him on crimi- 
nals, all such as do not tend tothe good 
of the individual ; as well as to the good 
of society generally, are justly con- 
demned, as unmerciful, by every good 
and wise man who has treated of the 
subject.* ‘independent of the force 
of their reasoning, a remarkable coinci- 
dence of opinion, among the enlighten- 





* See Rush, Franklin and Bradford on pun- 
ishment by death. 
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ed writers on this subject, seems to an- 
nounce thejustness of their conclusions, 
and the questions which still exist are 
rather questions of fact, than of princi- 
ple.” All penalties, in an enlightened 
government, should be proportioned to 
the nature of the offence, and though 
sanguinary punishments, which do not 
tend to the good of the individual, the 
growth of unenlightened, barbarous and 
despotic ages, still continue, we have 
had full experience of their pernicious 
effects, and the voice of enlightened 
reason, loudly proclaims, that “the true 
design of all punishments in a state, is 
to reform, not to exterminate or unne- 
cessarily torment its subjects.” 

Truly good and wise parents and 
governors, always overlook or par- 
don the faults of their children and sub- 
jects, respectively, whenever they be- 
lieve this may be done, as in some cases 
it may, consistently, as well with the 
good of the offenders as of others, or, 
both with private, and common good. 
In these cases, what wise and good pa- 
rent, Or sovereign prince, of a similar 
character, conceives himself bound in 
justice to punish the transgressor ? nay, 
does not think himself bound in reason 
and mercy to remit the fault, or to 
shew clemency ? would it not be appa- 
rently contrary to true goodness, in 
these supposed cases, to punish for no 
beneficial end either to the delinquent 
or to others ? would not this be, to in- 
flict upon an individual pain and sorrow 
merely for the sake of doing it? and 
what is this called among men, but 
cruelty ? which is in reality contrary 
both to goodness and justice. It is 
therefore evident; that in all wise and 
good earthly parents and sovereigns, 
justice even in punishing, is only ano- 
ther name for goodness, in one particu- 
lar view, instead of being either oppo- 
site to, or any way distinct in nature 
from goodness itself, 

To be continued. 
—— 


FROM THE UNIVERSALIST MAGAZINE, 


** AS IN ADAM ALL DIE, EVEN SOIN CHRIST 
SHALL ALL BE MADE ALIVE.” 


This passage seems to imply, that 
Adam’s progeny, in consequence of his 
disobedience, were made subject to 
death. Was this death temporal, spi- 
tritual, or eternal ?—I have been induce 
fo offer this Question to Universalists 





or solution, because they do not pro- 





fess to believe in what is generally cal. 
led original sin, If mankind do die in 
Adam, which we cannot disbelieve, if 
we give credence to the scriptures, an 
inquiring mind would be glad to be sat. 
isfied by knowing what manner of death 
this is. The passage quoted above is 
frequently used to prove Uuiversal Sal. 
vation ; and professors of Universalism, 
no doubt, have satisfied their minds 
respecting it ; and therefore, are prepa. 
red, and willing to impart light to others, 
With due reverence thisis submitted, by 
R. L. 
REPLY. 

“ R. L.” evidently misapprehends 
the meaning of the words he employs, 
for there can be but two deaths, the one 
temporal, the other eternal. If mankind 
die an eternal death, there is no poss: 
bility of their salvation, hence the death 
must be temporal. But what shall we 
understand by dying in Adam ; did man. 
kind become transgressors by his sin? 
If this is the case, then they were sin- 
ners before their natural parents were 
born ; but every person must see the 
palpable absurdity of this notion. What 
then is implied by dying in Adam? Ii 
we consider Adam as the earthly nature 
of man, and that he became dead in 
trespasses and sins, being drawn away 
of his own lust, and enticed, the whole 
difficulty vanishes and the subject &p- 
pears plain. But we will show that 
this is the meaning of the apostle, and 
that his idea is perfectly consonant with 
our feelings. Death hath passed upon 
all men ; Why ? Because Adam has sin- 
ned. Is this the reasoning of the apos- 
tle? Then he supports the‘idea of here- 
ditary guilt, and justifies those who re- 
present mankind as transgressors be- 
cause Adam disobeyed. But let us look 
again ; and so death hath passed upon 
all; Why? For that all have sinned. 
It is now plain that none die but those 


who have sinned, and thatas all sin, thew 


all dic in trespasses’ and sins. By this 
argument the notion of imputed sin is 
removed, and reason and revelation 
made to accord. For should we admit 
the doctrine of imputation, then might 
we be sinners without possessing a dis- 
position to do wrong, and righteous, 
without possessing a disposition to do 
well, hence sin and righteousness are 
personal. But we have the delightful 
assurance, that as we have borne the 
image of the earthy, we shall also bear 
the image of the heavenly. 
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